SIR   HUMPHREY    GILBERT
fought, he had been wounded. More important, he had
acquired at first hand a working knowledge of the ethics
and technique of contemporary foreign policy.
At Oxford Gilbert had shown enthusiasm and proficiency
in the study of navigation. On his return to England he
took it up seriously. He joined the Merchant Adventurers,
a company concerned with the development of new trade
routes for British ships. He talked to travellers, pored over
maps, and invented an instrument for the proving of longi-
tude and a system for the pricking of sea-cards. Geography
in those days was very far from being an exact science. The
world was a dimly lit stage on which the curtain, rising
slowly and by jerks, revealed scenery which, although
arresting and diversified in the extreme, was often not very
like the real thing. Fresh information was coming in every
day, but each country kept its findings to itself, and the com-
mon stock of knowledge increased but slowly.
In the race for empire Spain and Portugal had got away
to a flying start. They claimed the known parts of Africa
and the Americas, and held what they could of them jeal-
ously. Eighty per cent, of England's trade was with the
Low Countries. For us, commercially speaking, the world
was a very small place.
English ships needed, above all, a free-trade route to
the East. Until the hour of his death Humphrey Gilbert
was obsessed by the belief that he could find it for them,
by the North-west Passage. Unfortunately, to find it re-
quired more money than a younger son in a period of
declining land values could easily raise. Desperate for
capital, Gilbert wrote and submitted to his elder brother
A Discourse To Prove A Passage By The North West To Cataia
And India. Though it failed to loosen the family purse-
strings, the Discourse is a remarkable document.
No practicable passage by the north exists between
England and the Orient. But the motto on Gilbert's coat
of arms was Quid Jfon? (Why Not?), and the fact that no
passage exists was not so serious an obstacle to his immediate
ambitions as the feet that practically everybody else thought
there was a passage by the north-east. Much of the Dis-
course is devoted to attempts to shake the orthodox convic-
tions in this matter of the Merchant Adventurers; the argu-
ments used are typical of the wild logic which is the key-note
of the whole document.
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